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PREFACE 

In the confusion and uncertainty of the international situation 
today in which the unsolved problem of security against the threat 
of a new world war is the major preoccupation of all thinking 
people, it is an encouraging fact that the proposals launched by 
the United Nations and given impetus by President Truman to 
improve the standard of living throughout the world have 
been accepted on all sides as a central program of peace-time 
relationships of nations. As long as two-thirds of the population 
of the world have a standard of living so low as to be unable to 
share in the economic and cultural advances of more favored 
peoples, there can be no guarantee of ultimate peace and security. 
The welfare of nations is the fundamental basis of peace. 

More significant than this generalization of history, however, 
is the fact that we are now face to face with practical proposals 
for dealing with this vastly complicated and elusive problem. The 
first phase of the program is an international exchange of “know- 
how” through the pioneering activities of engineers, economists 
and other experts and the transfer of a knowledge of these tech- 
niques to the populations immediately concerned. It is with this 
aspect of the problem that the United Nations is primarily con- 
cerned. 

Naturally there is the further problem of the financing of the 
enterprises. This involves a much more difficult and far-reaching 
set of problems, because while it is hoped that the flow of capital 
can be kept largely on the purely individual basis of private risk, 
nevertheless, government guarantees will be involved in many 
instances. The extent and nature of this government action is not, 
however, the subject of the present study which is limited to a 
survey of the kind of work that can be done through interna- 
tional cooperation in extending technical assistance to under- 
developed areas. 

The program discussed in the following pages was adopted by 
the General Assembly of the United Nations in November 1949 
for action through it and its specialized agencies. 

James T. SHOTWELL 
New York, January 1950. President 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


PRoGRAM OF THE UNiTED NATIONS AND THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


With unprecedented unanimity, the fifty-nine Members of the 
United Nations approved, on 16 November 1949, an “expanded 
programme of technical assistance for economic development of 
under-developed countries” through the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies. This action by the General Assembly was 
heralded by its President, General Romulo of the Philippines, 
as “one of the most constructive acts of international statesman- 
ship ever undertaken under the auspices of the United Nations.”' 
Mr. Malik of Lebanon declared that it put “new gleams of hope 
into the hearts of the people of my country, as also, I am sure, 
of all the peoples of the Middle East.”? Mr. Santa Cruz of Chile 
praised the contribution of the program to the effort of Latin 
American countries to “keep alive the faith of their people in the 
free intercourse among nations and to prevent the destruction 
of their democratic regimes as a result of . . . economic in- 
stability.”* 

This program, formulated under the aegis of the United Na- 
tions and under the impetus of President Truman’s Point Four 
proposals, was arrived at only after long study, discussion and 
compromise. It was necessary to reconcile the points of view of 
fifty-nine sovereign states in order to build a program that satis- 
fied not only the ideals of one nation but would find acceptance 
among all nations. This achievement is a tribute to the willing- 
ness of each country to modify the statement of its own require- 
ments to conform to a realistic appraisal of the type and extent 
of aid possible. It is also a testimony to the position which the 
United Nations holds as a source from which aid can be sought 
without loss of self-respect or fear of political interference. As 


1 United Nations Doc. A/PV 242, 16 November 1949, pp. 111-115. 
2 United Nations Doc. A/PV 228, 26 September 1949, pp. 42-45. 
3 United Nations Doc. A/PV 227, 24 September 1949, pp. 48-50. 
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4 
one delegate told the General Assembly, “what we do require, 
and I believe rightly, is that no scheme, no matter how other- 
wise alluring, be offered us at a political price.”4 

The present, carefully worked-out program is now before the 
legislative bodies of the Member States for action. Until such 
action is taken the program cannot be implemented. Fifty-nine 
countries have pledged themselves before the world to cooperate 
in making the technical assistance program a reality and to con- 
tribute to it in accordance with their respective abilities. Upon 
each government rests the responsibility of taking appropriate 
action without delay. In the General Assembly Sir Carl Berend- 
sen of New Zealand pointed out that “Fine words butter no 
parsnips. Fine words fill no stomachs. . . . Amongst the great- 
est . . . fallacies of our time is the apparently unshakable belief 
that, once you have passed a resolution, you have done some- 
thing. ... The aim of this Organization clearly must be words 
followed by deeds.”? 

The objectives of this program are modest and realistic. They 
fall far short of the vast dreams which have been conjured up 
by many peoples in many lands. They do not envisage the build- 
ings of TVA’s or Detroits across the world which would re- 
quire billions of dollars and many years to bring to fruition. 
“The basic aim of outside technical assistance to under-developed 
countries must be to help themselves, and to diminish their de- 
pendence on external aid.”’ Such assistance seeks to provide 
some of the prerequisites for any effective economic develop- 
ment. “In many under-developed countries deficiencies in tech- 
nical knowledge constitute an even more serious and immediate 
obstacle to economic progress than lack of capital.” Moreover, 


4 United Nations Doc. A/PV 228, pp. 47-50. 

5 United Nations Doc. A/PV 224, 22 September 1949, pp. 61-62. 

6 The estimated total cost of the program for the first year is less than thirty- 
six million dollars and for the second year fifty million. It is not unlikely that 
even the modest figure for the first year may be reduced to some thirty million. 

7 United Nations, Technical Assistance for Economic Development: Plan for 
an expanded co-operative programme through the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies, Report Prepared by the Secretary-General, [United Nations 
Doc. E/1327, Add. 1], (Lake Success, New York, May 1949), p. 8. 
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There are many aspects of development in which much can be ac- 
complished through technical aid requiring relatively small expendi- 
tures for supplies and equipment. . . . Even in fields where substantial 
financing is necessary, a great deal of technical work is usually re- 
quired in advance of investment—in determining where the available 
financial resources can be used to best advantage, in preparing more 
detailed studies and plans, and sometimes in mobilizing domestic 


capital for investment.® 


Technical assistance is simply advice, training and demonstration. 
It involves the pooling of the particular “know-how” developed 
in individual countries and the application of that “know-how” 
to the problems of under-developed countries. 

The type of concrete assistance which can be rendered under 
the new program can best be illustrated by examples of requests 
which have already been made by various governments. Burma, 
for example, asked the United Nations for a statistician to help 
in the organization of a modern statistical department so that 
data concerning resources could be collected and intelligently 
analyzed. Mexico wanted three experts, one in the better utiliza- 
tion of local coal for the Mexican iron and steel industry and 
two in technical aspects of the organization of that industry. Iran 
requested expert assistance in the fields of taxation, customs 
tariffs and organization. Siam turned to the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization for help in the control and development of 
water supplies. Egypt called on the International Labour Or- 
ganisation for aid in studying how best to organize health super- 
vision of industrial workers. Ethiopia asked the World Health 
Organization for help in setting up training courses for sanitary 
inspectors and hospital attendants, and India asked for a demon- 
stration of BCG vaccination against tuberculosis. 

In recognition of the importance of this kind of assistance, 
the delegate from Chile, Mr. Santa Cruz, made the following 
declaration to the General Assembly: 


The Chilean delegation . . . wishes to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to recognize publicly the fact that the work of the Council has 


8 Ibid., p. 6. 
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been of great benefit for the Latin American countries. . . . 

I should . . . like to cite the missions that were created to give 
technical assistance in the study of problems of economic develop- 
ment, commissions that had been sent to Venezuela, Haiti, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Mexico, Bolivia—and at present in my own country, 
Chile. 

I should like to refer to the scholarships that were granted with 
reference to the resolution on technical assistance in social matters 
and also in matters referring to economic development; the seminars 
that were created to study these same problems; the specific aid given 
during the earthquake and right after the earthquake in Ecuador; 
the examination of specific problems unique in certain countries, 
such as the chewing of the coca leaf in Peru and Bolivia; the help 
given by the United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund; the studies and the examination carried out by the specialized 
agencies, such as the International Labour Organisation, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, the International Monetary Fund, 
and the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
These are all different expressions of the fact that an active and 
efficient policy of economic and social help of the under-developed 
areas is being carried out by the Economic and Social Council.® 


Norris E. Dodd, Director-General of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, described in a recent article the very real con- 
tribution that small improvements can make.'® In many parts 
of the world, for example, the farmer’s only cultivating tool is a 
short-handled hoe. Teaching him to use a hand cultivator, or 
wheelhoe, a simple tool that can be made in small village shops, 
will enable him to increase his crop-yield at once. In India last 
year there were 100,000,000 cases of malaria, accounting for one- 
fourth of all deaths. Since the healthy must cease work to care 
for the sick, an even larger proportion of India’s population was 
immobilized. Yet, “a few chemicals and a little spray equip- 
ment” can control malaria, as the World Health Organization’s 
malaria campaign in Greece graphically demonstrated. “Progress 
for a disadvantaged people usually comes slowly, often almost 





9 United Nations Doc. A/PV 272, 7 December 1949, pp. 66-70. 
10 “Hoes and ‘Show-How’ Come First,” New York Times Magazine, October 2, 
1949, p. 20. 
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imperceptibly, . . . it is the sum of modest and continuing gains, 
a little here and a little there.”" 

Such assistance will do much to convince the restless, dis- 
contented masses of the undernourished and diseased all over 
the world that decent standards of living can be achieved with- 
out placing reliance upon the utopian promises of totalitarian 
philosophies. As the Secretary-General’s report to the Economic 
and Social Council last spring pointed out, “it has become clear 
that the wide gap between unprecedented wealth in a few coun- 
tries and grinding poverty in most of the others constitutes a 
basic source of economic and social instability in the world.”” 
Pilot projects, demonstration teams and visiting experts will be 
visible evidence to large groups of people that their governments 
and the United Nations are actively working to help them close 
that gap. 

Furthermore, the research and exchange of ideas which are 
a part of any technical assistance program often bring direct 
benefits to the “developed” countries. In connection with work 
on the improvement of seeds in China, for example, an ad- 
visory group of the Food and Agriculture Organization devel- 
oped varieties of bell-peppers, muskmelons, apricots, sweet po- 
tatoes, and oranges that were found to be superior to the best 
varieties grown in the United States and were soon in demand 
in many parts of the United States. Therefore, as a direct re- 
sult of aid to China, new varieties of fruit and vegetables will be 
made available to American tables. 


Even more important is the effect which economic develop- 
ment will have upon the industrialized nations. History has 
demonstrated over and over again that the best customers are 
the highly developed countries. The increase in real income 
that will accompany greater production in the under-developed 
areas will create an effective demand for industrial and quality 


11 Food and Agriculture Organization Doc. C 49/II/2, 21 November 1949, 
Technical Assistance for Economic Development—-Analysis of Views Received 
and Methods Applicable, p. 15. / 

12 United Nations, Technical Assistance for Economic Development, p. 5. 
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goods of many kinds which cannot be satisfied by local industry. 
New markets will thus be opened up and new sources of strate- 
gic raw materials be made available. 

Beyond the initial stage of technical assistance lies the ques- 
tion of capital investment. This, however, is a separate problem— 
another chapter in mankind’s long struggle to achieve “higher 
standards of living, full employment, and conditions of economic 
and social progress and development.”!? The problems involved 
are now under study by the Economic and Social Council. It will 
require some time and much careful consideration before any 
clear picture emerges as to the precise needs and capacities of 
recipient countries, the investment policies which must be de- 
veloped and the potential sources of foreign capital. Meantime, 
the present technical assistance program will be 


a co-operative pooling of wits, wisdom and skills in economic de- 
velopment in which all countries are able to participate that ail may 
give as well as receive . . . this programme, carefully planned, prop- 
erly administered, and widely used among nations which are willing 
to the extent of their own resources to help themselves, will add to 
the prestige of the United Nations, and will eventually add greatly 
to the strength of its member nations, to the welfare of peoples 
everywhere, and to the assurance of lasting peace.!4 


Genesis of the Expanded Program 


While the present expanded program for technical assistance 
has been developed during the past year, its genesis may be said 
to lie in the Charter itself. One of the primary obligations to 
which the nations committed themselves was “to achieve in- 
ternational cooperation in solving international problems of an 
economic, social, cultural, or humanitarian character.”!° 


Since these words were written many practical steps have been 
taken to implement these Charter objectives through various 
forms of technical assistance. Early in 1947 an advisory social 


13 Charter of the United Nations, Article 55a. 
14 United Nations Doc. A/PV 241, 16 November 1949, pp. 47-51. 
15 Article 1. 
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welfare program was developed under a resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of 14 December 1946 which appropriated the nec- 
essary funds. In 1948 a similar program was initiated in the 
economic field. Even earlier, some technical assistance had been 
rendered to Member States under the authority of an Economic 
and Social Council resolution of March 1947 which allowed the 
Secretary-General to provide expert advice, particularly in the 
form of teams of experts to members requesting such advice.'® 

In the autumn of 1948, the General Assembly proceeded to 
ask that the Economic and Social Council and the specialized 


agencies 


give further and urgent consideration to the whole problem of the 
economic development of under-developed countries, in all its aspects, 
and that the Economic and Social Council include in its report to 
the next regular session of the General Assembly (a) a statement on 
measures already devised by the Economic and Social Council and 
the specialized agencies, and (b) proposals for other measures de- 
signed to promote economic development and to raise the standards 
of living of under-developed countries.!” 


This request was given both impetus and direction by the In- 
augural Address of the President of the United States on 20 Jan- 
uary 1949. In the now familiar Fourth Point the President said: 


I believe that we should make available to peace-loving peoples the 
benefits of our store of technical knowledge in order to help them 
realize their aspirations for a better life. . . . 


We invite other countries to pool their technological resources in 
this undertaking. Their contributions will be warmly welcomed. This 
should be a cooperative enterprise in which all nations work together 
through the United Nations and its specialized agencies wherever 
practicable. It must be a world-wide effort for the achievement of 
peace, plenty, and freedom.'® 


When the Economic and Social Council met in February 


16 See General Assembly Resolution 58 (I), 14 December 1946, 200 (III), 
4 December 1948, and Economic and Social Council Resolution 51 (IV), 


28 March 1947. 
17 General Assembly Resolution 198 (III), 4 December 1948. 
18 Department of State, Bulletin, January 30, 1949, pp. 123-26. 
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1949 it gave long and serious consideration to this problem of 
technical assistance and finally adopted a proposal put forward 
by the United States delegation. The Council resolution asked 
the Secretary-General in consultation with the executive heads 
of the interested specialized agencies to prepare, for the next 
session of the Council 


1. A comprehensive plan for an expanded co-operative programme 
of technical assistance for economic development through the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies, paying due attention to questions 
of a social nature which directly condition economic development; 

2. Methods of financing such a programme including special 
budgets; and 

3. Ways of co-ordinating the planning and execution of the pro- 
gramme.!? 


During the spring of 1949 a working party of experts was 
established under the Chairmanship of Mr. David Owen, As- 
sistant Secretary-General in charge of Economic Affairs. This 
was done after consultation among the executive heads of the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies.2° This working 
party received suggestions from a number of Member Govern- 
ments, consulted informally with representatives of the Organ- 
ization of American States, and prepared a draft report. After 
further study and discussion, the Secretary-General and the ex- 
ecutive heads of the specialized agencies agreed on 18 May 1949 
to a report prepared for the Council.” 

When the Economic and Social Council convened for its ninth 
session not long afterwards it devoted its major attention to the 


19 Resolution 180 (VIII), 4 March 1949. 


20Mr. Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of the United Nations, Mr. David A. 
Morse, Director-General of the International Labour Organisation; Mr. Norris 
E. Dodd, Director-General of the Food and Agriculture Organization; Mr. Jaime 
Torres Bodet, Director-General of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization; Dr. Brock Chisholm, Director-General of the World 
Health Organization; Dr. Edward Warner, President of the Council of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization; Mr. John J. McCloy, President of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development; Mr. Camille Gutt, 
Managing Director of the International Monetary Fund and Mr. William Hallam 
Tuck, Director-General of the International Refugee Organization. United Nations, 
Technical Assistance for Economic Development, p. vii. 


21 United Nations, Technical Assistance for Economic Development. 
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development of a specific program based on the report sub- 
mitted to it. The recommendations which reached the Assembly 
in the autumn of 1949 represented, therefore, a reconciliation of 
the recommendations made by Member Governments, technical 
experts, and administrators, based on experience over a consid- 
erable period of time. 


Basic Principles 


The successful carrying out of any program of assistance to 
under-developed countries depends more upon the method of 
approach than upon any other single factor. This fact, familiar 
enough to the politician, physician, nurse, or social worker with 
regard to his own community, is often forgotten when dealing 
with peoples of other lands. Yet all the peoples of the world 
share the same burning desire for “self-respect, self-help, and 
self-determination.” The fear of the stranger and his ideas— 
the fear of being used and abused for another’s convenience— 
is intensified by contact between the less developed areas and 
those more advanced. “There arises in all such cases an ‘emo- 
tional or psychological conflict’ and a dislike of ‘paternal benevo- 
lence’ and a sensitiveness to ‘patronage’ which breeds suspicion 
as to the motives behind even the most obviously advantageous 
technical project.” 


In order, therefore, to create a climate in which technical 
assistance is effectively translated into economic development by 
and through the peoples themselves assurance must be given, 
first of all, that national sovereignty and integrity will be fully 
respected. The Economic and Social Council resolution ap- 
proved by the Assembly, therefore, provides that “Due attention 
and respect should be paid to the national sovereignty and na- 
tional legislation of the under-developed countries and to the 
social conditions which directly affect their economic develop- 
ment.” Assistance is to be rendered “only in agreement with the 
Governments concerned and on the basis of requests received 


22 Food and Agriculture Organization, op. cit., p. 2. 
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from them” and “the kinds of services to be rendered to each 
country shall be decided by the Government concerned.” Such 
assistance “shall not be a means of foreign economic and political 
interference in the internal affairs of the country concerned and 
not be accompanied by any consideration of a political nature.” 


These principles are again stressed in connection with the 
selection of experts. “Experts and groups of experts visiting a 
country should not engage in political, commercial or any activities 
other than those for which they are sent.” They should, further- 
more, be thoroughly grounded in “the broad objectives of the 
common effort.”?? 


In addition, it is essential to remember that the fruits of 
technical assistance can only be realized with the full coopera- 
tion of the peoples themselves and through their own efforts. 


It is necessary to arrange that improvements should be induced by 
understanding rather than by direction and that the final plans should 
emerge “as proposals born of local needs,” and therefore only those 
projects which are conceived “as a result of close contacts with the 
people,” or by exchange of ideas with the people, will enjoy full 
local support and will be carried out with determined goodwill and 
cooperation. The aim should be progress through self-help aided by 
intimate expert advice.”4 


To achieve the goal of local cooperation and self-help, experts 
should not only be highly competent technically but have “sym- 
pathetic understanding of the cultural background and specific 
needs of the countries to be assisted and for their capacity to 
adapt methods of work to local conditions, social and material.””° 


They must respect past traditions and be ready to work through 
existing patterns, utilizing to the fullest the inherent potentiali- 
ties. “It will often be well to present a new idea as an improve- 
ment on an older method, not only because this is psychologically 


23 Economic and Social Council Resolution 222 (IX), 15 August 1949 (in 
United Nations Doc. A/983, 19 September 1949, Economic Development of 
Under-developed Countries: Note by the Secretary-General, pp. 11-15). 


24 Food and Agriculture Organization, op. cit., p. 2. 
25 Ibid., p. 5. 
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sound but also because such improvements may be better than 
an entirely new method.”*6 

Working through the existing structure, whenever possible, is 
all the more important because of a paradoxical need. In order 
to make technical assistance an effective instrument, far-reaching 
changes may be necessary in the attitudes and habits of the people. 


Workers for newly developed industries must be drawn largely from 
the farm population, whose families may have lived on the land for 
centuries; they must adjust themselves to new surroundings and 
learn new work habits and disciplines. Individuals possessed of 
financial resources must be prepared to invest in new productive 
enterprises, and not merely to hold their wealth in land, precious 
metals or commodity stocks. Merchants must learn to think in terms 
of wider markets and narrow profit margins instead of maximum 
profits on a small volume of sales. Traditional methods of soil cultiva- 
tion and handicraft must often be modernized. New crops and new 
breeds of livestock may be introduced.?’ 


These changes will tax to the utmost the powers of adjust- 
ment, individual initiative and enterprise of the peoples con- 
cerned. They will also impose a heavy responsibility on the gov- 
ernments. 


An unusual measure of social vision, political courage and adminis- 
trative competence will be needed to keep . . . [the] stresses within 
manageable limits.”® 


The Need for an International Program 


Three reasons seem clear why a program of technical assist- 
ance developed under international auspices can accomplish, in 
many instances, more than is possible by bilateral efforts.”® First, 


26 Ibid. 

27 United Nations, Technical Assistance for Economic Development, p. 15. 

28 Ibid., p. 8. 

29 This does not, of course, mean that the bilateral programs of technical 
assistance which are now being carried on by many countries will, or even should, 
cease to exist. There are a number of instances where such programs may be 
highly desirable particularly when they have already been in operation over a 
period of years and are successfully functioning. Also such programs frequently 
relate to a direct loan and are developed in connection with it. This has been 
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the exploitation and abuses often associated with development in the 
past have left a legacy of distrust, which in some cases hampers the 
introduction of new techniques into the less advanced countries. . 
Their confidence and co-operation is likely to be given most freely 
to a programme under international auspices, in the direction of 
which the under-developed countries can take as full a part as the 


economically advanced countries.*° 


A second reason is succinctly expressed in the preamble to the 
Economic and Social Council resolution itself: 


a sound international programme of this character must combine 
and make use of the experience of many nations, with different social 
patterns and cultural traditions and at different stages of develop- 
ment, so as to facilitate progress in the less advanced countries and to 


help solve their technical and economic problems.3! 


As has been pointed out frequently, no nation has a monopoly 
of technical knowledge and skills. Ability to draw experts and 
techniques from many lands permits an international program 
to be carried out with a higher degree of efficiency than could 
be achieved by a bilateral approach. Sometimes, in fact, one of 
the less developed countries may have acquired more practical 
skill in dealing with analogous problems than a highly indus- 
trialized one. Sound economic development requires much pre- 
paratory work and knowledge of the particular conditions in a 
given country in order that technological improvements may be 
introduced without wastage of time and money. A critical in- 
ternational approach can often avoid such mistakes as described 


in the following paragraph: 


scores of bridges and road structures built by the best German en- 
gineers before World War II have been washed out; a cement plant 
obtained from Europe has never produced a bag of cement because 
of faulty engineering; an American explosive normally used for 


true, for example, in connection with certain loans from the United States Export- 
Import Bank. There is ample room for technical assistance programs developed 
under both bilateral and international auspices. Each has its own particular 
function and responds to particular needs and situations. 

30 United Nations, Technical Assistance for Economic Development, pp. 12-13. 


31 Loc. cit. (United Nations Doc. A/983), p. 4. 
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canals and roadbuilding has proved unworkable in Afghanistan’s 
rock-sand formations. Finally, adjustment to the Afghans’ working 
habits and their different valuation of human and material resources 
initially overtaxed even American organizational ability, with the 
result that American contractors have had to undergo costly reorgan- 
ization and rapid personnel turnover.? 


A third reason why an international program may be more 
effective lies in the nature of many of the problems in which in- 


ternational action is essential. 


Epidemics and insect pests, such as locusts, do not respect national 
frontiers. Their control must be organized on an international basis. 
Some other problems are regional in character, transcending national 
lines as, for example, the technical control and use of rivers flowing 
through more than one country and the efficient organization of cer- 
tain transportation systems. 

In other fields international standardization and uniformity are im- 
portant, as, for example, in the facilities and regulations of interna- 
tional air transport and in the collection and classification of certain 


types of statistics.>4 


Coordination of Planning and Operations 


A coordinated attack on the problem of technical assistance is 
essential not only in order to make maximum use of the com- 
paratively slender resources available but also to avoid the detri- 
mental effects of conflicting approaches. In order to be effec- 
tive, technical assistance often demands a concerted attack upon 
a variety of problems which may include malaria, education, 
agriculture and industry. Sometimes the problem which ap- 
pears paramount may itself be caused by other and more funda- 
mental situations which need first attention. Past experience in 
the provision of technical assistance has demonstrated the need 
for an over-all approach to development problems. 


Examples may be cited where an engineer has been called in to set 
up a new coffee mill but actual operation is left in the hands of un- 


32 Peter G. Franck, “Problems of Economic Development in Afghanistan” 
(continued), Middle East Journal (October 1949), p. 435. 
33 United Nations, Technical Assistance for Economic Development, p. 12. 
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skilled personnel; or highly trained specialists are directing the op- 
eration of a sugar cane mill while in the field the varieties grown 
are still not developed for high yields and resistance to disease. In 
many instances the improvement of herds by the introduction of 
pure breeds has not given the expected results because parallel action 
was not taken in the improvement of feed and feeding methods.*4 


In view of the necessity for a coordinated approach, the adminis- 
trative machinery to be set up for the expanded program ensures 
close cooperation among the participants. Provision has been made 
for a Technical Assistance Board (TAB), responsible for day- 
to-day operations, and a Technical Assistance Committee (TAC), 
exercising over-all supervision on behalf of the Economic and 
Social Council. The Technical Assistance Board is to be com- 
posed of the Secretary-General of the United Nations, or his 
representative, as Chairman, and the executive heads of the par- 
ticipating specialized agencies, or their representatives. In addi- 
tion to carrying out the program the Board is charged with the 
duty of ensuring coordinated planning and execution. The 
Members of the Board are pledged to cooperate fully in activi- 
ties involving their common interests and to consult together 
“before comprehensive missions and programs of assistance in- 
volving several organizations are arranged.” They are to ex- 
change information concerning their respective technical assist- 
ance activities. They are to inform each other of all requests for 
technical assistance which have been received and to discuss im- 
portant requests promptly. Each agency shall also present to the 
Board at the beginning of each year its proposed activities for 
the year “in the light of its experience with the expanded pro- 


gram.”*? 


The Technical Assistance Committee will be composed of the 
eighteen governments which are members of the Economic and 
Social Council. Its function is that of a general supervisory body 
on a high political level. It is to receive the annual proposals and 


34 United Nations Doc. E/CN.12/84, 5 May 1949, Preliminary Study of Needs 
for Technical Assistance in Latin America, p. 4. 
35 See Economic and Social Council Resolution 222 (IX), loc. cit., pp. 4-6. 
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recommendations of the Technical Assistance Board, examine 
them critically and transmit them with its own recommendations 
to the Economic and Social Council. It will receive periodic re- 
ports from the Board on both activities undertaken and funds 
received and committed, and will be promptly informed of all 
requests which have been made for technical assistance.*® 

In addition to providing for coordination among the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies the program also takes 
cognizance of the fact that existing regional organizations, such 
as the Organization of American States, are already providing 
similar services and are in a position to make a contribution to 
the successful implementation of the United Nations program. 
In recognition of 


the necessity for avoiding duplication of efforts, and the advantages 
that the organizations concerned may derive from the interchange 
of information and of experience 


the Secretary-General is authorized 


to enter into negotiations with the appropriate officers of inter-gov- 
ernmental regional organizations engaged in the development of 
technical assistance programmes, with a view to ensuring the desir- 
able co-ordination for the carrying out of the technical assistance 
activities of the organizations concerned; . . .37 


Financing of the Program 


As a further instrument in the coordinative process, the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations is authorized to set up a 
central fund 


to which contributions of countries shall be credited and from which 
transfers shall be made to the participating organizations exclusively 
for the expanded technical assistance programme.*® 


Three important provisions govern the creation of this fund. 


36 Ibid., pp. 6-7. 
37 See Economic and Social Council Resolution 222 (IX), loc. cit., pp. 16-17. 


38 Ibid., p. 7. 
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First, all contributions are to be made on a voluntary basis. The 
resolution “Invites all Governments to make as large voluntary 
contributions as possible.” Second, contributions may be made in 
convertible currencies such as dollars, in the currency of the 
contributing country, or in services. “The Special Account may 
include an evaluation of services or materials on the basis of 
credits in domestic currencies which Governments are prepared 
to make available.” Third, “contributions shall be made without 
limitation as to use by a specific agency or in a specific country 
or for a specific project.”?° 

Early in November the Second Committee reported to the 
General Assembly that Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Chile, 
Denmark, France, India, Liberia, Mexico, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, Peru, Sweden, the United King- 
dom, the United States of America, Uruguay and Venezuela 
had all declared the intention of their governments to contribute 
at the appropriate time.*° In a speech before the General Assem- 
bly the French delegate said, “France is going to put at the 
disposal of the community of people its intellectual potentialities, 
its universities and technical institutions, opening their gates to 
students and experts.”*! 

The fact that countries can make contributions out of their 
own resources, utilizing their particular skills and facilities, 
makes it possible for all countries to participate. It also indicates 
the international and cooperative nature of the program. 

The provision that contributions must be made without any 
strings attached is essential to maintain the non-political charac- 
ter of the program and, even morc important, to permit efficiency 
of operation. The administrators of the program must be free to 
develop their own priorities and themselves determine needs and 
available means. Contributions granted only in accordance with 
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39 Economic and Social Council Resolution 222 (IX), loc. cit., pp. 16-17. 
It is further provided that, “contributions shall be made by Governments in such 
forms and subject to such conditions as may be agreed between the Secretary- 
General, after consultation with the TAB, and the contributing Governments.” 

40 United Nations Doc. A/1064, 7 November 1949, Economic Development 
of Under-Developed Countries: Report of the Second Committee, p. 2. 


41United Nations Doc. A/PV 241, p. 61. 
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stipulated conditions would defeat the whole purpose of the co- 


ordination machinery which has been set up and would open 
the door to disastrous political log-rolling. 


Allocation of Funds 


The Economic and Social Council gave long and careful con- 
sideration, last summer, to the problem of drawing up a schedule 
for allocating monies from the special fund among the partici- 
pating organizations. This involved, essentially, an evaluation 
of the roles which the various fields of activities represented by 
the different organizations should play in the first stages of a 
sound program of technical assistance, the priorities to be as- 
signed to individual fields, and the over-all inter-relationship, 
The schedule which follows will be finally acted upon by the 
Technical Assistance Conference (see page 20) and will be 
valid only for the first year of the program.” 


Per cent 
United Nations . . Ae Sere ee EYE ae 
International Labour Ouguaisitinn Ye aera ae 
Food and Agriculture Organization. . 29 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Ougemiaeiin® . += «6c Se aes we See 

International Civil Aviation Organization . . . 1 

World Health Organization . . . . . . . 22 


Tg nc ee 


42 The resolution of the Economic and Social Council provides that “the finan- 
cial and allocation arrangements shall be reviewed by the Council not later 
than its twelfth session in the light of experience during the first year.” Loc. cit., 
p. 9- 

43 Economic and Social Council Resolution 222 (IX), loc. cit., p. 8. The reso- 
lution further provides that: 

“The first $10,000,000 in contributions shall be automatically available for dis- 
tribution to the participating organizations for the expanded technical assistance 
programme; 

Of the second $10,000,000 of contributions received, 70% shall be automatically 
available for distribution to the participating organizations and 30% shall be 
retained for subsequent allocations, bearing in mind the desirability of retaining 
an appropriate proportion of convertible currencies; 

All contributions above $20,000,000 shall be similarly retained”; . . . Ibid., pp. 7-8. 
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Before the program can be put into operation and even before 
any concrete plans can be developed, there must be precise in- 
formation concerning the funds which will be available. To 
achieve this objective in the most orderly and expeditious fashion, 
it was decided to convene a Technical Assistance Conference for 
the purpose of: 


Ascertaining the total amount of contributions available from par- 
ticipating Governments for the execution of the technical assistance 
programme of the United Nations and the specialized agencies dur- 
ing the first year of its operations; and 


Giving final consent to the proportionate shares of the total amount 
of contributions to be allotted to the various participating organiza- 
tions and to the other financial arrangements. . . . 


This Conference will probably be held in the spring of 1950. 
To it will be invited, with the right to vote, all Members of the 
United Nations and all other Governments which are members 
of any specialized agency participating in the program and, 
without the right to vote, representatives of the specialized agen- 
cies. By the time the Conference convenes it is hoped and ex- 
pected that Governments will have taken the necessary action 
to permit their representatives to make definite commitments. 


Responsibilities of Requesting Governments 


The principle of working through the requesting governments 
is emphasized by the role which those governments are them- 
selves expected to play in developing the program. 


It must be made clear that the responsibilities of countries receiving 
aid are at least as great as those of the agency giving the aid.* 


The resolution therefore stipulates that 


The countries desiring assistance should perform, in advance, as 
much of the work as possible in order to define the nature and scope 
of the problem involved.*® 


44 See Economic and Social Council Resolution 222 (IX), loc. cit., p. 9. 
45 Food and Agriculture Organization, op. cit., p. 4. 
46 See Economic and Social Council Resolution 222 (IX), loc. cit., p. 11. 
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Normally, these countries shall 


assume responsibility for a substantial part of the costs of technical 
services with which they are provided, at least that part which can 
be paid in their own currencies. 


They are to 


give full and prompt consideration to the technical advice they re- 
ceive as a result of their co-operation with the participating organ- 
izations in response to the requests they have initiated; 


To undertake to maintain or set up as soon as practicable such 
governmental co-ordination machinery as may be needed to ensure 
that their own technical, natural and financial resources are mobilized, 
canalized and utilized in the interest of economic development de- 
signed to improve the standard of living of their peoples and through 
which the effective use of any major international technical assistance 
resources could be assured; 


To undertake the sustained efforts required for economic develop- 
ment, including continuing support and progressive assumption of 
financial responsibility for the administration of projects initiated at 
their request under international auspices; . . .47 


Governments requesting assistance are also obligated to pro- 
vide all relevant information which may be asked for, including 
information on all assistance received or requested from other 
sources. They further are expected to agree to publish any suit- 
able material concerning the results of the technical assistance 
rendered and the experience derived therefrom in order to assist 
other countries and international organizations rendering techni- 
cal assistance. 


Criteria Governing Selection of Projects 


The field of technical assistance is so vast and the need so far 
beyond the capacities of existing resources that the most care- 
ful selection of projects is essential if an effective program is to 
be developed. The resolution points out that 


the participating organizations should practise, especially in the initial 


47 Ibid., p. 13. 
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stages of their programmes, concentration of effort and economy. 
The participating organizations should also ensure the fullest use of 
any existing facilities.48 

The targets to be aimed at are those embodied in the Charter 
of the United Nations and applied to the field of technical as- 
sistance. “The services envisaged should aim at increased pro- 
ductivity of material and human resources and a wide and 
equitable distribution of the benefits of such increased produc- 
tivity, so as to contribute to the realization of higher standards 
of living for the entire populations.”*” 

Out of these general principles arise certain more specific cri- 
teria. Does the request take into account the welfare of the 
population as a whole? Does it promote full employment? Does 
it “take account of those social conditions, customs and values 
in a given area which would directly influence the kinds of 
economic development that may be feasible and desirable?” 
Does it, in other words, grow out of the country’s particular 
needs, desires and potentialities or does it merely represent an 
attempt to transfer, without adaptation, a given pattern of de- 
velopment from one country to another? Is it adjusted to the 
capacities of the local staff who will have to carry on after the 
foreign experts have departed? Does it relate to “specific social 
improvements that are necessary to permit effective economic de- 
velopment and to mitigate the social problems—particularly prob- 
lems of dislocation of family and community life—that may arise 
as a concomitant of economic change?”*® The raising of living 
standards in an under-developed country requires more than the 
construction of steel plants and automobile factories, as the under- 
developed countries themselves are realizing to an increasing ex- 
tent. Economic development is a “cumulative process where 
agricultural improvement, health, education, social measures and 
industrialization are introduced in a gradual inter-play.””* 





48 Economic and Social Council Resolution 222 (IX), loc. cit., p. 14. 

49 Ibid. 50 [bid., p. 15. 

51. Mrs. Alva Myrdal, Principal Director of the Social Affairs Department, 
United Nations, in a speech before the Public Welfare Association, Washington, 
D.C., Dec. 2, 1949. 
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Will such technical assistance bring an early increase in na- 

tional productivity of material and human resources? This is 

particularly important since out of that production must come 

the funds necessary for maintenance. The resolution specifically 

recommends that before organizations undertake work of an 
extensive character involving substantial cost, they should 


assure themselves that Governments requesting such assistance are 
giving full consideration to major capital investment or large con- 
tinued governmental expenditure which may be needed as a result of 
this technical assistance.>? 


The Three-Year Record 


The United Nations and its related specialized agencies have a 
solid foundation of practical experience upon which to draw in 
carrying out the expanded program of technical assistance. In 
May 1949, the Secretary-General of the United Nations com- 
piled for the Economic and Social Council a list of such services 
already rendered in response to requests; the complete accounting 
required a hundred pages.” 

The Food and Agriculture Organization has provided teams 
of experts to advise governments on comprehensive measures to 
increase food production™ and also to give aid in solving par- 
ticular problems.”* It has arranged several regional conferences 
at which interested governments have considered food problems 
from a regional viewpoint. At a Near East Conference in Cairo 





52 Loc. cit., p. 15. 

53 United Nations Doc. E/1345, 25 May 1949, Measures Devised by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and the Specialized Agencies to Promote Economic 
Development and Raise Standards of Living of Under-Developed Countries: 
Report of the Secretary-General. See also United Nations Docs. E/CN.1/Sub.3/24, 
4 March 1949, Assistance Rendered by the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies for the Promotion of the Economic Development of Under-Developed 
Countries, E/1335, 25 May 1949, Technical Assistance for Economic Develop- 
ment: Second Report by the Secretary-General, and United Nations, Department 
of Economic Affairs, Technical Assistance for Economic Development Available 
Through the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies (Lake Success, New 
York, 1948). 

54 Greece (1946), Poland (1947) and Siam (1948). 

55..g. the mission to Venezuela (1948) to advise on the production, trade 
and consumption of oil-bearing seeds. 
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(1948) the Arab states analyzed their own plans for developing 
agricultural resources and heard Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization experts recommend in particular the extension of irri- 
gation practices. A Rice Conference was held in the Philippines in 
1948 and a Forestry and Timber Utilization Conference for 
Asia and the Pacific in India, also in 1948, for the purpose of 
synthesizing national plans for production, trade and consump- 
tion. At the request of the government of Iraq, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization sponsored in Baghdad in 1948 a three- 
months course in agricultural statistics, for forty statisticians from 
Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon and Syria. It has supplied hybrid corn seed 
and samples of other seeds to seven countries for experiments on 
their adaptability to local conditions. It has sent technical journals 
and other publications for agricultural workers, as well as a 
small quantity of equipment for experimental use in veterinary 
work, to Ethiopia, China, and some European countries. It 
has also published studies particularly suited to the needs of 
under-developed countries, such as Using Salty Land, Preserva- 
tion of Grains in Storage, and Breeding Livestock Adapted to 
Unfavorable Environments, and it has compiled a catalogue of 
superior plant and animal stocks. 

The record of the World Health Organization is equally im- 
pressive. The government of Greece received help in a malaria- 
control campaign which eventually resulted in reducing the in- 
cidence of malaria among the Greek people from 95 per cent to 
5 per cent, thus saving, by conservative estimate, 30,000,000 man 
days a year.°° Other missions have demonstrated the use of 
BCG vaccine against tuberculosis in India, advised the govern- 
ment of Ethiopia on a program of medical education, and rec- 
ommended to the government of Italy measures for rehabili- 
tating port sanitation services. The Secretariat of the World 
Health Organization maintains a Bureau of Medical Supplies to 
help governments procure essential drugs, biological supplies and 
medical equipment. It has given over 500 fellowships in medi- 
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56 United Nations Doc. E/CN.1/Sub.3/24, p. 82. 
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cine and public health to government officials recommended by 
eleven under-developed countries, such as China, South Korea 
and the Philippines. It has provided DDT insecticides to various 
countries engaged in anti-malaria campaigns and penicillin for 
countries working on venereal disease control. 

The International Labour Organisation has sent out innumer- 
able labor experts to advise governments on labor legislation and 
the amelioration of working conditions.” It has prepared a 
series of handbooks on employment services in various countries, 
a Model Code of Safety Regulations for Industrial Establish- 
ments and special studies such as The TVA: Lessons for Inter- 
national Application. The International Labour Organisation has 
also sponsored a number of regional labor conferences. Its Far 
East members met together in New Delhi in 1947 to consider 
how to achieve the objectives of the International Labour Or- 
ganisation. In particular they considered the development of 
social security systems and the encouragement of small scale 
cottage and handicraft industries. 

A major undertaking of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization is the development of a 
world-wide program for the establishment of minimum funda- 
mental education. The so-called “pilot projects” in Haiti, China, 
British East Africa, and Peru are direct attempts to provide se- 
lected groups of natives of under-developed countries with the 
basic knowledge and techniques they will require to raise their 
own standard of living. A Seminar on Adult Education in Rural 
Areas held this year in India and a Seminar on Education of 
Illiterates in Brazil had a similar objective. Unesco also main- 
tains a Clearing-House in Fundamental Education “to collect 
and distribute technical information . .. , to obtain and analyze 
materials used in fundamental education and to keep an up-to- 
date register of experts and workers in this field.”°* Experts have 


57 e.g. Greece (1947) to study revisions in labor laws, Iran (1948) to study 
ways of protecting women and children in industry. 

58 United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs, Technical Assistance for 
Economic Development Available Through the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies, p. 64. 
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gone to Afghanistan, Siam, and the Philippines to help with 
special problems. Unesco’s Field Science Cooperation Offices in 
Cairo, Shanghai, Delhi, and Montevideo facilitate contact be- 
tween scientists in these areas and in more advanced parts of 
the world. Sixty-six Unesco fellowships have been granted to 
nationals of eleven under-developed countries for the study of 
cinema and radio education, science and social development, and 
educational administration in more advanced countries. 

Typical of the International Civil Aviation Organization’s 
work were two missions to Greece—one to advise on the devel- 
opment of aerodromes in the Athens area, the second to survey 
the possibilities in other parts of Greece. Regional offices in Mon- 
treal, Paris, Cairo, Lima, and Melbourne advise governments on 
implementation of the Organization’s recommendations concern- 
ing flying practices and procedures. The International Civil Avi- 
ation Organization has also drawn up an international list of 
civil aviation consultants for the use of governments needing 
technical advice. 

The International Monetary Fund is primarily concerned with 
monetary, fiscal and financial matters. Altogether, it has given 
advice to 44 of its 48 members on such matters as currency and 
banking policies, the control of inflationary pressures, and ways of 
conserving foreign exchange for the purchase of essential goods. 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
is unique as the only agency occupied in both phases of eco- 
nomic development—technical assistance and financing. Bank 
loans to Chile for hydro-electric, irrigation, and agricultural 
projects, to Brazil for expansion of hydro-electric power facili- 
ties and telephone installations, to Mexico for hydro-electric 
power projects and to India for development of the transporta- 
tion system fall into the category of financing for economic 
development and were consummated only after the most careful 
study indicated that the necessary conditions for success existed. 
Frequently in connection with applications for loans and also 
independently of such applications, the Bank has aided govern- 
ments by recommending fiscal and financial reforms which may 
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encourage the accumulation and investment of domestic capital. 
The United Nations secretariat has been administering an 
active program of technical assistance under a variety of Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and General Assembly resolutions. 
Such assistance has included the provisions of experts (both 
singly and in groups as advisory missions), fellowships for the 
training of technicians at home and abroad, demonstration teams, 
seminars, conferences, model (pilot) projects, and the dissemina- 
tion of printed and visual material containing technical infor- 
mation. 

The Department of Social Affairs has for three years rendered 
technical assistance in connection with its advisory social welfare 
services program. It has convened social welfare seminars, for 
example, in Colombia, Uruguay, and Lebanon which brought 
together social welfare experts from surrounding countries to 
exchange information and experience. More than eighty high- 
ranking Arab government officials and a number of non-Arab 
officials and experts attended a Social Welfare Seminar in 
Lebanon. They studied intensively the social problems of the 
area and recommended concrete measures for improvement of 
social conditions. Experts from the United States, the United 
Kingdom and Denmark and from Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon and 
Syria gave a series of lectures on such topics as “Social Services 
and Nomadic Tribes,” “Factors for the Success of Social Wel- 
fare,” and “Training of Social Workers.” The participants in 
the Seminar at its closing meeting expressed their gratitude to 
the United Nations for its cooperation and recommended that 
“having proved their value,” such regional seminars should be 
held at regular intervals.°? 

This Social Welfare Seminar acted in a very concrete way to 
stimulate the expansion of social welfare activities in the Middle 
East. It aroused the interest of the governments of Saudi Arabia 
and Yemen, which had hitherto expressed doubts as to the need 
for special departments dealing with social welfare. The Lebanese 


59 United Nations Doc. E/CN.5/175, 15 November 1949, Report on the United 
Nations Social Welfare Seminar for the Arab States of the Middle East, p. 41. 
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government soon afterward announced plans for the creation of 
an Advisory Council of Experts in the medical and social fields 
and His Excellency Abdul Rahman Azzan Pasha, Secretary- 
General of the Arab League, approved the formation of a 
permanent Social Welfare Committee in the Arab League. The 
Arab states also made a strong plea for publication in Arabic of 
the proceedings and report of the Seminar, there being very few 
publications in Arabic dealing with the question of social welfare. 

The first comprehensive economic and social mission organ- 
ized and carried out by the United Nations itself was authorized 
by a little-noted Economic and Social Council resolution of two 
and a half years ago. The Secretary-General of the United 
Nations was empowered to provide expert advice, particularly 
in the form of teams of experts, to member states requesting 
such advice. In July 1948 the Republic of Haiti submitted a re- 
quest for advice on economic development, especially in agri- 
culture and industry, but also including education, health and 
other related problems. After months of negotiation between 
the Secretary-General and the Haitian government, the United 
Nations agreed to undertake the assignment and organized a 
twelve-member group of experts drawn from its own staff and 
the secretariats of Unesco, the World Health Organization, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization and the International Mone- 
tary Fund. The government of Haiti formed a committee of 
local experts to give what local assistance was neede’. The Haiti 
Mission spent over two months in the field, then drew up a 
327-page report which is a complete and comprehensive survey 
of economic and social conditions in Haiti.®' It analyzes such 
factors which affect economic development as demographic, edu- 
cational, and health problems. It also describes the situation with 
regard to production, transport, trade, and finance which are 
directly related to the question of economic development. The 
report makes general recommendations for improving the civil 
service and public administration and for strengthening local 


60. Economic and Social Council resolution 51(IV), 28 March 1947. 
61 United Nations, Mission to Haiti (Lake Success, New York, July 1949). 
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government. It deals with such matters as planning a national 
road system, encouraging emigration to relieve population pres- 
sure, and compiling statistics on population, resources, trade, 
income, and public finance. It makes specific recommendations 
for increasing agricultural production by research, reafforesta- 
tion and irrigation. It suggests the development of a fishing in- 
dustry and increased domestic processing of local products such 
as sugar, cocoa, fruits, tobacco, and milk. Finally, it stresses the 
need for mineral resource surveys and surveys of potential 
sources of hydro-electric power. 


In December 1948 the General Assembly appropriated $288,000 
for technical assistance activities. Resolution 200 (III) author- 
ized the Secretary-General to provide teams of experts, arrange 
facilities for the training of technicians at home and abroad, 
organize conferences and seminars, and aid governments in 
obtaining needed personnel, supplies and equipment. More 
than ten governments have so far requested teams of experts. 
Twenty-six governments have nominated 152 candidates for 
study in such fields as power development, use and control of 
water, mining techniques, industrial processes, modern fiscal 
methods, and transport and communications techniques. 

Under the authority of this resolution, the United Nations 
has also granted requests from many governments for advice on 
training personnel to carry out the population census which is 
to be taken in every country in the world in 1950. It cooperated 
with the government of Guatemala in the holding of a regional 
training institute on population censuses in May and June, 1949. 
It also participated with the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, the regional economic commissions, and local governments 
in similar institutes in New Delhi and Cairo in September and 
in Santiago de Chile in October. In addition the United Nations 
staff is preparing handbooks on specific problems of interest to 
under-developed countries, such as the construction, organization 


62 4 December 1948. At its fourth session this fall, the General Assembly in- 
creased the budget for this program to $676,000. 
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and operation of small-scale iron foundries suitable for making 
farm tools in small agricultural communities. 

Through the regional economic commissions created by the 
United Nations groups of the under-developed countries have 
already made considerable progress toward assessing their needs 
and potentialities. The Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East has for example made a survey of obstacles to economic 
development in that area,®* set up a Working Party of Experts 
in Industrial Development, and created a Bureau of Flood 
Control to collect information on the experience of other coun- 
tries in order to advise member governments upon request. The 
Economic Commission for Latin America has made a prelimi- 
nary study of needs for technical assistance in Latin America™ 
and authorized the first economic survey of Latin America ever 
to be made; never before have such comprehensive data on agri- 
culture, finance, overseas trade, industrial development, and so 
forth been gathered, analyzed and related to the world situation. 


Conclusion 


Technical assistance to the under-developed countries is as nec- 
essary to the industrialized countries as to the recipients of that 
assistance. The major phenomenon of the past few years is the 
growing insistence of the peoples of the world for equal partner- 
ship in the conduct of world affairs. That demand cannot be gain- 
said nor, as past experience has proven, does it avail to tell coun- 
tries that they are not yet ready for mature participation. If the 
under-developed peoples, comprising some half the world popu- 
lation, are to make their political choices wisely, to develop demo- 
cratic institutions, and to achieve the kind of life which makes 
for satisfaction and peace, they must receive sympathetic as- 
sistance from the more fortunate members of the world com- 
munity. “The Point Four Program springs from the recogni- 

63 United Nations Doc. E/CN.11/135/Add. 1, 13 November 1948, Report of 
the FAO/ECAFE Joint Working Party on Agricultural Requisites. See also United 


Nations Doc. E/131 and Annexes, 31 October 1948, Report and Recommenda- 
tions for Industrial Development by the Industrial Development Working Perty. 


64 United Nations Doc. E/CN.12/84, 5 May 1949. 
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tion that desperate poverty and the absence of hope for the 
future make men easy prey to the promises of totalitarian sys- 
tems. It reflects a belief that visible progress toward the elimina- 
tion of poverty can alone sustain the hope necessary to keep 
alive faith in political democracy.” Furthermore, if the indus- 
trialized countries are to maintain and increase their standards 
of living, new markets must be found. These markets cannot 
exist unless and until there are people with a high enough stand- 
ard of living to be able to buy the products they need and desire. 


A second conclusion which can be drawn is that a program un- 
der international auspices can achieve much that is impossible by 
any bilateral approach. An international program allays the fears of 
under-developed countries that attempts will be made to dominate 
them. There exists, therefore, a receptive atmosphere essential to 
accomplishment. Thus support for implementation can be drawn 
alike from both the power in office and the opposition, Moreover, 
by its very nature technical assistance must be drawn from many 
sources, many experiences, ruany levels of development. The in- 
finite variety of the problems requires an infinite choice of 
methods of solution. Such problems as epidemic control, develop- 
ment of waterways, standardization of statistics can only be 
undertaken on an international basis. 


Finally, the present program unanimously approved by the 
Assembly is not merely one suggested method of attack among 
several alternatives. It is probably the only international one 
which could find acceptance by fifty-nine sovereign states. This 
program is the fruit of long deliberations, study and thought. It 
is not the ideal of any individual or country but represents the 
composite of the desires, requirements and needs of all. 


. . there is virtual unanimity on the methods available, on the po- 
tentialities and limitations of those methods and on the general prin- 
ciples which must govern any attempt to supply technical aid from 
external sources. 

65 Department of State, “The Point Four Program,” Foreign Affairs Outlines, 


Building The Peace (Spring 1949), p. 1. 
66 Food and Agriculture Organization, op. cit., p. 2. 
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A sound program embodying the first step towards the eco- 
nomic development of under-developed countries is now in 
existence and has been unanimously approved by the fifty-nine 
Members of the United Nations. The next step is action by the 
individual governments to make implementation possible. “The 
aim of this Organization clearly must be words followed by 
deeds.” 


APPENDICES 
Appendix A 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF UNDER-DEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES 


Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance 
for Economic Development 


Economic and Social Council Resolution 222 (IX), 
14 and 15 August 1949* 


A 
Resolution of 15 August 1949 
The Economic and Social Council 


Having considered the report prepared by the Secretary-General, 
in consultation with the specialized agencies, on an expanded pro- 
gramme of technical assistance for economic development, pursuant to 
resolution 180 (VIII)', 

Being impressed with the significant contribution to economic de- 
velopment that can be made by an expansion of the international 
interchange of technical knowledge through international co-opera- 
tion among countries, 

Believing that a sound international programme of this character 
must combine and make use of the experience of many nations, with 
different social patterns and cultural traditions and at different stages 
of development, so as to facilitate progress in the less advanced coun- 
tries and to help solve their technical and economic ‘problems. 

1. Transmits to the General Assembly the above-mentioned report 
together with the observations and guiding principles set out in 
Annex I of this resolution; 

2. Recommends that the General Assembly approve the draft 
resolution in Annex II, which provides for an expanded programme 
of technical assistance for economic development of under-developed 
countries; 

3. Requests the Secretary-General, subject to such decision as may 
be taken by the General Assembly on the draft resolution in Annex II, 
to invite the Administrative Committee on Co-ordination to set up a 


* United Nations Doc. E/1546, 17 August 1949. 
1 See document E/1327/Add.1. 
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Technical Assistance Board (TAB) which shall consist of the ex- 
ecutive heads, or their representatives, of the United Nations and of 
the specialized agencies which participate in accordance with this 
paragraph in the expanded programme of technical assistance. The 
Secretary-General, or his representative, shall be Chairman of the 
Board. Within the TAB: 

(a) Each participating organization shall inform the other or- 
ganizations of requests to it for technical assistance for economic 
development; “ 

(b) Important requests for such assistance shall be promptly dis- 
cussed; 

(c) The participating organizations shall discuss their co-ordina- 
tion efforts under this programme, shall consult before comprehensive 
missions and programmes of assistance involving several organiza- 
tions are arranged, and each shall be prepared to co-operate fully with 
the others in activities involving their common interests; 

(d) The participating organizations shall exchange information 
which becomes available to them on current developments in the field 
of technical assistance, including the progress of technical assistance 
rendered or projected by them, by Governments and by private or- 
ganizations; 

(e) The TAB shall inform the Technical Assistance Committee 
of the Council (TAC), mentioned below, of any requests for tech- 
nical assistance for economic development as soon as they have 
reached the TAB, so that the TAC shall always be in possession of 
a list of projects being discussed or reviewed by the TAB or partici- 
pating organizations; 

(f) Periodic reports shall be made by the TAB to the TAC; these 
reports shall include an examination of activities undertaken and 
results achieved, and a statement on funds received and committed 
under this expanded programme; 

(g) Each participating organization shall present annually to the 
TAB its proposed programme for the next fiscal year in the light 
of its experience with the expanded programme. The programmes 
of the several participating organizations shall be examined in rela- 
tion to each other, and the TAB shall make recommendations con- 
cerning them and the total programme to the Council through the 
TAC; 

(h) All decisions other than on procedural matters shall be taken 
by general agreement and, when agreement cannot be reached, the 
issue in dispute shall be referred for decision to the TAC; 

4. Authorizes the Secretary-General, after consultation with the 
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other participating organizations, to designate the Executive Secretary 
of the TAB who shall: 

(a) Convene and service the TAB and prepare the needed docu- 
ments; 

(b) Collect and circulate to members of the TAB: 

(i) Information regarding enquiries for technical assistance 
received by the participating organizations; 

(ii) Programmes of the participating organizations for tech- 
nical assistance in the fields for which they are responsible; 

(iii) Information on technical assistance rendered and pro- 
jected by the participating organizations and any other information 
which becomes available to them concerning such assistance rendered 
by Governments or by other public or private bodies; 

(c) Prepare or arrange for such studies in regard to requests 
and plans for technical assistance as may be needed by the TAB, 
and furnish, when required by the TAB, information and analyses 
relating to the needs and conditions of the various countries request- 
ing assistance; 

(d) Prepare for the TAB, with the assistance of the organizations 
concerned and on the basis of information supplied by the Govern- 
ments concerned, such reports on the operations carried out under 
the expanded co-operative programme of technical assistance as may 
be necessary; 

(ec) Perform such other functions as the efficient operation of the 
TAB may require; 

5. Requests the Secretary-General to make appropriate arrange- 
ments whereby the executive heads of the participating organizations 
may assign members of their staff to the staff of the TAB as necessary; 

6. Decides to establish, subject to such decisions as may be taken 
by the General Assembly on the draft resolution in Annex II and 
after the conclusion of the Technical Assistance Conference pro- 
posed in paragraph 12, a standing Technical Assistance Committee 
of the Council (TAC), consisting of the members of the Council, 
which is authorized to sit while the Council is not in session and 
which shall have the following terms of reference: 

(a) To make for the Council critical examinations of activities 
undertaken and results achieved under the expanded programme of 
technical assistance; 

(b) To examine each year’s programme presented to it by the 
TAB and report to the Council concerning it, making such recom- 
mendations as it may deem necessary; 

(c) To interpret this resolution in cases of conflicts or questions 





| 
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submitted to it by the TAB, through its Chairman, and decide any 
such conflicts or questions; 

(d) To receive reports from the TAB on progress and imple- 
mentation of, and disbursements of funds under the expanded pro- 
gramme; 

(e) To review the working relationships between the participat- 
ing organizations and the effectiveness of the methods of co-ordination 
in connexion with their technical assistance programmes, making rec- 
ommendations when appropriate; 

(£) To perform such other relevant functions as the Council 
may assign to it from time to time; 

7. Requests that the TAB and the TAC, in carrying out their 
terms of reference, be guided by the “Observations on and guiding 
principles ot an expanded programme of technical assistance for eco- 
nomic development” (Annex I) and take into account the records 
of the debate on the expanded programme which occurred during 
the ninth session of the Council;! 

8. Recommends to the General Assembly that it authorize the 
Secretary-General to set up a special account for technical assistance 
for economic development to which contributions of countries shall 
be credited and from which transfers shall be made to the partici- 
pating organizations exclusively for the expanded technical assistance 
programme to be carried out in the light of the observations and 
guiding principles contained in Annex I and for administrative ex- 
penses connected therewith. The special account may include an 
evaluation of services or materials on the basis of credits in domestic 
currencies which Governments are prepared to make available; 

9. Recommends to the Governments attending the Technical As- 
sistance Conference, provided for in paragraph 12 below, that they 
approve the following financial arrangements: 

(a) Contributions shall be made by Governments in such forms 
and subject to such conditions as may be agreed between the Sec- 
retary-General, after consultation with the TAB, and the contributing 
Governments, provided that contributions shall be made without 
limitation as to use by a specific agency or in a specific country or 
for a specific project; 

(b) The Secretary-General shall allot contributions received dur- 
ing the first fiscal year as follows: 

(i) The first $10,000,000 in contributions shall be automatically 
available for distribution to the participating organizations for the 
expanded technical assistance programme; 


1 See documents E/SR.303 and 307-312, E/AC.6/SR.55-80 and E/SR.340-343. 
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(ii) Of the second $10,000,000 of contributions received, 70 per 
cent shall be automatically available for distribution to the participat- 
ing organizations and 30 per cent shall be retained for subsequent 
allocations, bearing in mind the desirability of retaining an appropri- 
ate proportion of convertible currencies; 

(iii) All contributions above $20,000,000 shall be similarly re- 
tained; 

(c) Contributions automatically available for distribution to the 
participating organizations, in accordance with paragraph b (i) and 
(ii) above, shall be transferred by the Secretary-General to the organ- 
izations in accordance with the following percentages: 


Per cent 
United Nations .. + CK eA eee 
International Labour Organisation bi oe Bet eee. 
Food and Agriculture Organization. . 29 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
remem. 4 8 Las Ca ies enw: eee 
International Civil Aviation Organization oc BipRurecdt.s Sama 
Werld Health Organination. . 6 606 ees ee 
Rt oi Rigeeie ce 


(d) Contributions retained under sub-paragraph (b) (ii) and 
(iii) above shall be allotted by the TAB in such a manner as it may 
decide and at such time as it may decide, taking into consideration 
all relevant factors, in particular the amounts and kinds of resources 
on hand and receivable, the technical assistance requests received 
which fall within the field of the several participating organizations, 
the uncommitted balances held by them, and the need for the re- 
tention of any reserves to meet unforeseen requests from Governments; 

(e) The TAB shall determine the manner in which different cur- 
rencies and services or materials can be most effectively utilized; 

(f) The amounts received by the participating organizations 
shall be available to them for the purpose of assuming obligations 
or commitments during the fiscal year in which these amounts are 
received, but actual expenditures shall be allowed to extend over a 
period of not more than the two ensuing fiscal years; 

(g) The Secretary-General and the executive heads of the other 
participating organizations shall, after consultation, make appropri- 
ate arrangements for the audit of contributions and expenditures un- 
der this programme; 
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10. Recommends that the specialized agencies concerned take such 
steps as may be necessary to enable them: 

(a) To participate fully under this programme, to adhere to the 
principles set out in Annex I and to receive monies and other re- 
sources from the special account established by paragraph 8; 

(b) To use these monies and resources for the purposes set out in 
paragraph 8, to exercise the required controls over the technical as- 
sistance activities and the monies and resources received, and to 
account for their expenditure; and 

(c) To report to the TAC through the TAB on their technical 
assistance activities, including those financed from the special account; 

11. Decides that the financial and allocation arrangements shall 
be reviewed by the Council not later than its twelfth session in the 
light of experience during the first year, taking into account the rec- 
ommendations of the TAB to the TAC; 

12. Decides, subject to such decision as may be taken by the 
General Assembly on the draft resolution in Annex II, to call, in 
accordance with the supplementary rule of procedure of the General 
Assembly on the calling of international conferences by the Economic 
and Social Council a Technical Assistance Conference for the pur- 
pose of 

(a) Ascertaining the total amount of contributions available from 
participating Governments for the execution of the Technical as- 
sistance programme of the United Nations and the specialized agen- 
cies during the first year of its operation; and 

(b) Giving final consent to the proportionate shares of the total 
amount of contributions to be allotted to the various participating 
organizations and to the other financial arrangements as set out in 
paragraph 9; 

13. Requests the Secretary-General: 

(a) To convene the Technical Assistance Conference at the head- 
quarters of the United Nations at such time as the Secretary-General 
finds appropriate but, if possible, during or immediately following 
the fourth session of the General Assembly; 

(b) To invite to the said conference, with the right to vote, 
all Members of the United Nations and all other Governments mem- 
bers of any specialized agency participating in the programme; and 

(c) Likewise to invite, without the right to vote, representatives 
of the specialized agencies. 
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ANNEX I 


Observations On and Guiding Principles of an Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance for Economic Development 


The Council recommends the following principles to serve as 
guides to the United Nations and specialized agencies participating 
in the expanded programme! of technical assistance, hereinafter 
called the “participating organizations”: 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


The participating organizations should, in extending technical 
assistance for economic development of under-developed countries: 

1. Regard it as a primary objective to help those countries to 
strengthen their national economies through the development of their 
industries and agriculture, with a view to promoting their economic 
and political independence in the spirit of the Charter of the United 
Nations, and to ensure the attainment of higher levels of economic 
and social welfare for their entire populations; 

2. Observe the following general principles laid down in General 
Assembly resolution 200 (III): 

(a) Technical assistance for economic development of under- 
developed countries shall be rendered by the participating organiza- 
tions only in agreement with the Governments concerned and on the 
basis of requests received from them; 

(b) The kinds of services to be rendered to each country shall 
be decided by the Government concerned; 

(c) The countries desiring assistance should perform, in advance, 
as much of the work as possible in order to define the nature and 
scope of the problem involved; 

(d) The technical assistance furnished shall: 

(i) Not be a means of foreign economic and political interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of the country concerned and not be ac- 
companied by any considerations of a political nature; 

(ii) Be given only to or through Governments; 

(iii) Be designed to meet the needs of the country concerned; 
and 


1 Although the word “programme” is employed in this connexion, it is not 
contemplated that all projects described in the “programme” would or should 
be executed; rather what is contemplated is that the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies should hold themselves ready to render to the under-devel- 
oped countries, at their request, the types of technical services which are described 
in the “programme” and which are designed to assist them in their economic 
development. 
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(iv) be provided as far as possible in the form which that coun- 
try desires; 
3. Avoid distinctions arising from the political structure of the 
country requesting assistance, or from the race or religion of its popu- 
lation. 


STANDARDS OF WORK AND PERSONNEL 


1. Highest professional competence should be maintained in all 
services undertaken by the participating organizations in rendering 
technical assistance to requesting countries; 

2. Experts should be chosen not only for their technical competence 
but also for their sympathetic understanding of the cultural back- 
grounds and specific needs of the countries to be assisted and for their 
capacity to adapt methods of work to local conditions, social and 
material; 

3. Adequate preparation of experts should be provided before 
assignments are undertaken; such preparation should be designed to 
give understanding of the broad objectives of the common effort and 
to encourage open-mindedness and adaptability; 

4. Experts and groups of experts visiting a country should not 
engage in political, commercial, or any activities other than those 
for which they are sent. The scope of their duties should be strictly 
defined in each case by agreement between the country requesting 
assistance and the organizations providing assistance. 

5. Even when allocations are committed, projects should not be 
commenced unless properly qualified experts and assistants are se- 
cured and trained; 

6. All Governments should be invited to co-operate in the securing 
and selecting of qualified staff and to facilitate, when necessary, ar- 
rangements for their temporary release and for their continued em- 
ployment on return; 

7. Universities, technical schools, foundations, research institutions 
and other non-governmental sources from which experts may be 
drawn should be encouraged to release experts for field assignments 
under the programme, to arrange for their continued employment on 
return and to undertake special research projects on problems related 
to economic development. 

8. To give publicity to the programme within their countries. 


CO-ORDINATION OF EFFORT 


1. The projects falling within the competence of participating 
organizations should be carried out by them and the co-ordination of 
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their work should be effected with due regard to their constitutions 
and the relations established between them; 

2. The work undertaken by the participating organizations under 
the expanded technical assistance programme should be such as to 
be suitable for integration with their normal work; 

3. Arrangements should be made for requests for assistance with- 
in the sphere of two or more organizations to be handled jointly by 
the organizations concerned; and there should be co-ordination among 
the participating organizations at the planning level before commit- 
ments by them are entered into with Governments; 

4. Technical assistance activities which are not at the present time 
the special responsibility of any specialized agency, such as certain 
aspects of industrial development, manufacturing, mining, power 
and land and water transport, should be undertaken by the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. 

5. All requests for technical assistance which involve comprehen- 
sive or regional development projects falling within the purview of 
more than one organization should first be submitted to joint ex- 
amination by the organizations concerned; such requests should be 
directed to the Secretary-General of the United Nations; 

6. Programmes of training should be the subject of co-operative 
action among participating organizations. 


CONCENTRATION AND ECONOMY 


Within the wide range of activities envisaged, the participating 
organizations should practise, especially at the initial stages of their 
programmes, concentration of effort and economy. The participating 
organizations should also ensure the fullest use of any existing 
facilities. 


SELECTION OF PROJECTS 


1. The participating organizations, in deciding on a request for 
assistance, should be guided solely by the Charter of the United 
Nations, by the principles of the United Nations programme for 
technical assistance and by appropriate resolutions of the General 
Assembly and of the Economic and Social Council. The services 
envisaged should aim at increased productivity of material and hu- 
man resources and a wide and equitable distribution of the benefits 
of such increased productivity, so as to contribute to the realization 
of higher standards of living for the entire populations. Due atten- 
tion and respect should be paid to the national sovereignty and na- 
tional legislation of the under-developed countries and to the social 
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conditions which directly affect their economic development. Re- 
quests for technical assistance may therefore be approved which will 
help Governments to take account of the probable consequences of 
proposed projects for economic development in terms of the wel- 
fare of the population as a whole, including the promotion of full 
employment, and also to take account of those social conditions, 
customs and values in a given area which would directly influence 
the kinds of economic development that may be feasible and desir- 
able. Similarly, requests may also be approved for technical assistance 
to Governments desiring to undertake the specific social improve- 
ments that are necessary to permit effective economic development 
and to mitigate the social problems—particularly problems of disloca- 
tion of family and community life—that may arise as a concomitant 
of economic change. As in any national programme for economic 
development any increased services undertaken by the Government 
can be maintained, in the long run, only out of national production 
special attention should be given in timing and emphasis to activities 
tending to bring an early increase in national productivity of ma- 
terial and human resources. 

2. The participating organizations, when reviewing and placing 
in order of priority the requests which they receive, should so far as 
possible ensure that due regard is paid to the urgency of the needs 
of the various applicants and to their geographical distribution. 

3. In response to requests from Governments, especially in con- 
nexion with plans for economic development, special consideration 
should be given to resources and methods of financing the develop- 
ment. It is recommended therefore that participating organizations, 
before undertaking work of an extensive character involving sub- 
stantial cost, should assure themselves that Governments requesting 
such assistance are giving full consideration to major capital invest- 
ment or large continued governmental expenditure which may be 
needed as a result of the technical assistance. Governments may also 
require advice concerning conditions and methods of financing ap- 
propriate to such projects. Close co-operation among the partici- 
pating organizations in responding to requests for technical assistance 
can facilitate the attainment of this objective. 

4. Requests for the furnishing of equipment and supplies may be 
considered in so far as they form an integral part of a project of 
technical assistance. 
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ANNEX II 


Resolution recommended for adoption by the 
General Assembly 


Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance for 
Economic Development 


The General Assembly, 


Having Considered the Economic and Social Council’s resolution 
No. 222([X)A of 15 August 1949 on an expanded programme of 
technical assistance for economic development; 

Approves the observations and guiding principles set out in Annex 
I of that resolution and the arrangements made by the Council for 
the administration of this programme; 

Notes the decision of the Council to call a Technical Assistance 
Conference for the purpose of negotiating contributions to this pro- 
gramme; 

Authorizes the Secretary-General to set up a special account for 
technical assistance for economic development, and approves the 
recommendations of the Council to Governments participating in the 
Technical Assistance Conference regarding financial arrangements 
for administering contributions and authorizes the Secretary-General 
to fulfil the responsibilities assigned to him in this connexion; 

Invites all Governments to make as large voluntary contributions 
as possible to the special account for technical assistance. 


Resolutions of 14 August 1949 
B 


Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance for 
Economic Development of Under-Developed Areas 


Relations between the United Nations 
and Regional Organizations 


The Economic and Social Council, 


Considering that, in addition to the expanded programme of 
technical assistance to be rendered by the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies, facilities for similar services are being expanded 
by regional organizations, 

Considering the valuable contribution that these organizations 
can make to the successful implementation of the general programme 
of technical assistance of the United Nations, 
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Recognizing the necessity of avoiding duplication of efforts and 
the advantages that the organizations concerned may derive from 
the interchange of information and of experience, but 

Recognizing further that until programmes have reached a more 
concrete form any efforts to arrive at specific forms of co-ordination 
would be premature, 

Authorizes the Secretary-General, in consultation with the special- 
ized agencies concerned, to enter into negotiations with the appropri- 
ate officers of inter-governmental regional organizations engaged in 
the development of technical assistance programmes with a view to 
ensuring the desirable co-ordination for the carrying out of the tech- 
nical assistance activities of the organizations concerned; and 

Requests the Secretary-General to report to the Council on the 
results achieved so as to enable it, when more experience is available, 
to examine the advisability of establishing other forms of relation- 
ship between the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies on 
the one hand, and the regional organizations, on the other. 


C 


Technical Assistance for Economic Development 
under General Assembly Resolution 200 (III) 


The Economic and Social Council, 


Having reviewed the Secretary-General’s second report on the 
measures which he has taken in compliance with the terms of the 
General Assembly’s resolution 200 (III) on technical assistance for 
economic development,! 

Requests the Secretary-General, in consultation with Member States, 
to draw up and keep up to date information regarding the avail- 
ability of experts in various fields, and to place this information at 
the disposal of Governments making application for technical assist- 
ance; 

Requests the Secretary-General to enlist the co-operation of as 
many countries as possible to serve as host countries for fellows and 
scholars; 

Recommends for the General Assembly’s approval the programme 
proposed in the above-mentioned report by the Secretary-General for 
the continuation of these operations and his suggestions for an in- 
creased appropriation in 1950 to cover the activities authorized by 
resolution 200 (III); and 





1 See document E/1335. 
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Recognizing the need for placing such activities on a continuing 
basis by making annual provision for them within the regular budget 
of the United Nations, 

Recommends that the General Assembly take the necessary actions 
to ensure that the regular budget of the United Nations shall con- 
tinue to provide the funds necessary to carry on technical assistance 
for the economic development of under-developed countries author- 
ized by resolution 200 (III); and 

Recommends that the General Assembly adopt the following reso- 
lution: 


“The General Assembly, 


“Having considered the Economic and Social Council’s recom- 
mendation in accordance with paragraph 6 of General Assembly 
resolution 200 (III), including its recommendations concerning 
‘budgetary action required by the General Assembly to carry on the 
functions instituted’ by resolution 200 (III), and 

“Having decided in resolution 200 (III) ‘to appropriate the funds 
necessary to enable the Secretary-General to perform’ certain func- 
tions set out in that resolution, 

“Agrees with the recommendations of the Economic and Social 
Council that the activities under resolution 200 (III) should be ex- 
panded in 1950 in accordance with the Secretary-General’s proposals, 
that increased appropriations should be provided therefor and that 
the regular budget of the United Nations should continue to provide 
for the activities authorized by that resolution; and 

“Notes with approval that the Secretary-General has included 
an amount for these services in the budget of the United Nations 
for the year 1950.” 


D 


Methods of financing Economic Development of Under-Developed 
Areas 


The Economic and Social Council, 


Noting the section of the report of the fourth session of the Eco- 
nomic and Employment Commission dealing with the problem of 
economic development,' and the report of the Secretary-General on 
methods of financing the economic development of under-developed 
countries,” 

Recognizing that the economic development of under-developed 





1 See document E/1356. 
2 See document E/1333. 
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areas requires not only expahded| efforts in technical assistance but 
also assurances of an expandéd rate of international capital flow for 
the purpose of financing economic|development, 

Believing that consideration\.of Ameasures to expedite such an ex- 
panded flow requires careful study and discussion by the Council 
of many problems such as the effective mobilization of national sav- 
ings, the creation of a favourable investment climate, the fuller 
utilization of existing sources of international funds, measures to avoid 
extreme fluctuations in earnings of foreign exchange, and others, 

Noting that, at the present session, important progress has been 
made towards economic development through the formulation of a 
procedure for an international administration of an expanded tech- 
nical assistance programme, and 

Noting that, as a result of these steps taken by the Council, there 
may be a significant development over the period ahead in the 
quantity and nature of project applications submitted for interna- 
tional financing, and, as a result of steps initiated by individual 
Governments, further knowledge and experience may become avail- 
able concerning the effectiveness in stimulating international capital 
flow of such measures as guarantees and tax liberalization provisions, 

Decides that a comprehensive discussion of actions necessary to 
stimulate capital investments, whether financed from domestic or 
foreign sources, be held if possible at the next session of the Council; 
and 

Requests the Secretary-General to prepare, in co-operation with 
the specialized agencies concerned, the following studies, and to 
complete as many as is found possible in anticipation of the discussion 
at the next session of the Council: 

(a) Survey of private foreign investments in selected countries, 
the factors accounting for these investments, and the existing 
conditions governing foreign investments. 

A survey of more important types of laws, regulations and economic 
policies affecting the operations of foreign private capital which are 
most prevalent in capital-exporting countries on the one side, and in 
less-developed countries on the other, with a view to evaluating the 
extent to which such laws, regulations and policies affect the inter- 
national flow of private capital; 

(b) Methods of increasing domestic savings and of ensuring their 
most advantageous use for the purpose of economic develop- 
ment. 

A study to include an examination of the various types of financial 

institutions already existing in the less-developed countries and those 
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which could be most effective in prompting economic development, 
and of the fiscal and other means whéreby Governments can affect 
the volume and use of domestic savings; 

(c) Effect of economic development on volume of savings. 

An examination of the direct effects of various types of economic 
development projects (e.g., heavy industry as compared with agri- 
culture) on the volume and rate of savings, as illustrated by the 
experience of selected under-developed countries; 

(d) International clearing-house of information on investment. 

A study of the possibilities of establishing an international clearing- 
house of information by which potential investing entities or private 
investors can be brought together with entities or private persons re- 
quiring funds in under-developed countries. 


Appendix B 


EXPANDED PROGRAMME OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF UNDER- 
DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 242nd plenary 
meeting on 16 November 1949* 


(adopted on the report of the Second Committee (A/1064) 
The General Assembly, 


Having considered the Economic and Social Council’s resolution 
222(IX)A of 15 August 1949 on an expanded programme of techni- 
cal assistance for economic development, 

1. Approves the observations and guiding principles set out in 
Annex I of that resolution and the arrangements made by the Coun- 
cil for the administration of the programme; 

2. Notes the decision of the Council to call a Technical Assistance 
Conference to be convened by the Secretary-General in accordance 
with the terms of paragraphs 12 and 13 of the Council resolution; 

3. Authorizes the Secretary-General to set up a special account 
for technical assistance for economic development, to be available to 
those organizations which participate in the expanded programme of 
technical assistance and which accept the observations and guiding 
principles set out in Annex I of the Council resolution and the ar- 


* United Nations Doc. A/1102, 17 November 1949. 
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rangements made by the Cpungil for the administration of the 
programme; \ 

4. Approves the recommendations of the Council to Governments 
participating in the Technical Assistance Conference regarding finan- 
cial arrangements for administering contributions, and authorizes 
the Secretary- General to fulfil the responsibilities assigned to him in 
this connexion; 

5. Invites all Governments to make as large voluntary contributions 
as possible to the special account for technical assistance. 
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